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SPEECH. 


The  House  being  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union— 

Mr.  SMITH  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  An  empty  Treasury  always 
begets  discussion  in  reference  to  the  expenditures 
of  the  Government,  and  the  mode  of  raising  rev¬ 
enue;  and  the  various  opinions  entertained  upon 
these  subjects  by  the  people’s  Representatives  are 
amusing  as  well  as  instructive.  The  scrutinizing 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Curry]  wants  a 
poor  Government;  my  worthy  colleague  [Mr. 
Jones]  weeps  over  the  empty  exchequer,  and,  no 
doubt,  thinks  our  Government  a  failure ;  while 
the  senior  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hous¬ 
ton]  is  horrified  at  the  idea  of  paying  bounties 
to  the  cod-fishermen  of  the  East.  But,  sir,  it  was 
reserved  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sher¬ 
man]  to  make  himself  the  Ogle  of  the  House,  and 
to  carry  us  back  in  imagination  to  the  days  when 
gold  spoons  and  forks,  and  “  looking  glasses  as 
big  as  a  poor  man’s  plantation”  were  the  most 
effective  arguments  for  a  change  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Government. 

That  discussion  upon  the  subjects  to  which  I 
have  alluded  are  legitimate,  no  one  will  deny;  and 
that  it  is  profitable  to  the  country,  when  properly 
conducted,  no  one  will  question.  When,  however, 
it  is  resorted  to  for  party  purposes;  when  it  de¬ 
generates  into  one-sided  statements,  bold  asser¬ 
tions,  egregious  miscalculations,  and  false  predic¬ 
tions,  it  is  calculated  to  mislead  the  public  mind, 
and  to  do  great  injustice  to  every  department  of 
the  Government — the  legislative  as  well  as  the 
executive.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  speech  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  delivered  in  this  House 
on  the  26th  day  of  May  last,  and  but  little  more 
than  a  month  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1857.  As  that  gentleman  has  taken  the  lead  in 
this  matter,  both  at  the  last  and  the  present  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress,  I  propose  to  examine  briefly 
some  of  his  calculations  and  predictions,  that  this 
House  and  the  country  may  judge  as  to  the  reli¬ 
ance  to  be  placed  upon  his  figures  in  reference  to 
the  expenditures  of  the  Government.  In  the 
speech  to  which  I  have  referred,  after  adverting 
to  the  $20,000,000  of  Treasury  notes  previously 
issued, and  the  $15,000,0001oan  (afterwards  raised 
to  $20,000,000)  asked  for  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  gentleman  said: 

“  I  can  demonstrate  to  any  sensible  man  that  the  Secre¬ 


tary  of  the  Treasury  will  be  compelled  to  call  on  Congress 
for  $42,000,000  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
To  that  will  have  to  be  added  $21,000,000  to  redeem  the 
outstanding  Treasury  notes,  and  interest,  which  run  for  but 
one  year.  So  that  there  will  be  an  addition  to  the  national 
debt  of  $63,000,000  in  two  years.” 

% 

The  first  paragraph  I  have  read  would  make  the 
impression,  if  not  so  intended,  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  would  be  compelled  to  call  for 
$42,000,000,  in  addition  to  what  had  already  been 
called  for,  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  revenue 
for  the  present  fiscal  year.  Put,  however,  the  best 
construction  upon  it  for  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
and  include  in  the  $42,000,000  the  $20,000,000  pre¬ 
viously  asked  for  and  subsequently  granted,  and 
he  makes  a  mistake  of  $21,000,000  in  estimating 
the  deficiencies  in  the  revenue  for  a  single  fiscal 
year.  Sir,  not  one  dollar  has  been  asked  for,  at 
this  session  of  Congress,  to  supply  deficiencies  in 
the  revenue  for  the  present  year.  Nor  will  there 
be  a  dollar  asked  for  for  any  such  purpose.  I  have 
before  me  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  to  the  present  session  of  Congress;  and  so  far 
from  stating  any  deficiency  in  the  means  of  the 
Government  for  this  year,  he  states  (on  page  3) 
that  there  will  be  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  on 
the  1st  day  of  July,  1859,  of  $7,063,298  57.  Such 
gross  mistakes  as  this  throw  suspicion  overall  the 
gentleman’s  figures.  But  this  is  not  all.  After 
satisfying  himself  with  his  estimates  of  deficien¬ 
cies  in  the  revenue,  he  next  tries  his  hand  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  deficiencies  in  appropriations  for  the 
present  fiscal  year.  He  says: 


“  By  the  annual  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  the  expenditures  for  that  year  would  be  $74,034,755. 
But  this  does  not  include  many  items,  most  of  which  will 
have  to  be  paid  for  as  certainly  as  the  Presidents  salary. 
Some  are  as  follows  : 

Three  new  regiments . . . $4,289,547 

Probable  Post  Office  deficiencies,  over  amount 

appropriated .  2,5' 0,000 

Public  buildings .  1,700,000 

Private  bills,  (estimated) .  1,000,000 

Printing  deficiency .  600,000 

Army  deficiency,  estimated  to  be  the  same  as  last 
year .  8,000,000 


Total . $18,089,547 


Based  upon  these  figures,  the  gentleman  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  expenses  of  the  Government  for 
!j  the  present  fiscal  year  will,  “  in  all  human  prob- 
l-  ability,  be  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  million 
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dollars.  ”  Sir,  no  deficiency  bill  hns  yet  been  in¬ 
troduced,  nor  has  any  been  called  Tor  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  except  for  the  l’ost  Office 
Department.  I  can  nlso  state,  from  information 
derived  from  the  proper  source,  that  much  less 
than  one  million  will  cover  all  the  deficiencies  in 
appropriations  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  except  i 
in  the  revenue  of  the  Department  before  referred  I 
to.  Here  again,  then,  the  gentleman  is  equally 
as  unfortunate  as  in  his  first  calculation.  He 
makes  a  mistake  of  #14,500,000  in  deficiencies  in 
appropriations  for  a  single  fiscal  year.  These 
statements  have  gone  to  the  country,  and  it  is 
proper  that  their  fallacy  should  also  go  to  the  ; 
country.  I  here  dismiss  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  ' 
with  the  remark  that  Ive  had  betler  study  more  1 
thoroughly  the  rule  of  “  position,”  before  he  again 
attempts  .to  figure  up  expenditures  for  a  Demo-  ' 
cratic  Administration. 

The  embarrassed  condition  of  the  Treasury  is 
no  fault  of  the  present  or  past  Administration.  It  | 
has  been  so  before,  and  the  causes  which  pro¬ 
duced  it  then  have  produced  like  results  now.  In 
183G,  when  the  country  was  prosperous,  and  busi¬ 
ness,  trade,  and  speculation  had  reached  their 
culminating  point,  the  imports  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  from  which  we  derive  most  of  our  revenue, 
were,  in  value,  #189,980,035.  This  furnished  an 
ample  amount  of  revenue  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  Government,  and  leave  a  surplus  in  the 
Treasury.  In  1837,  the  country  was  visited  by  a 
monetary  crisis  which  caused  the  importations  to 
fall  off  #49,000,000  in  that  year.  And  in  1838,  the 
imports  were  #711,236,631  less  than  in  1836.  As 
the  imports  decreased  so  did  the  revenue.  The 
Treasury  was  depleted,  and  the  Government  was 
compelled  to  borrow  money  to  carry  on  its  oper-  j 
ations.  A  similar  state  of  things  now  exists. 
When  the  present  Administration  came  into  { 
power  there  was  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  to  i 
reduce  which  Congress,  a  few  days  before,  had 
reduced  the  tariff.  Trade  and  speculation  had 
again  reached  their  highest  point.  Another  finan¬ 
cial  revulsion  came  upon  thecountry ;  business  was 
to  a  great  extent  suspended;  a  large  number  of  the 
banks  broke,  and  the  balance  stopped  payment. 
Under  those  circumstances  the  imports  from  for¬ 
eign  countries  fell  off  in  a  single  year  #78,276,991. 
The  surplus  in  the  Treasury  soon  disappeared, 
under  the  double  effect  of  a  reduced  tariff  and 
largely  reduced  importations,  and  again  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing 
money  to  defray  its  legitimate  expenses.  What 
statesman  can  say  this  was  the  fault  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration?  The  tariff  was  reduced  before  it  had 
an  existence,  and  no  human  power  could  have 
prevented  the  reduction  of  imports  into  the  coun¬ 
try-  - 

Economy  in  the  public  expenditures  has,  of  late 
days,  become  a  favorite  hobby  with  a  certain  class 
of  politicians  in  this  country;  and,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  those  who  talk  economy  most,  practice 
it  least.  Invidious  comparisons  have  been  insti¬ 
tuted*  between  us  and  our  fathers  on  this  subject, 
and  between  the  expenditures  of  the  Government 
now  and  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic.  Sir, 
while  I  am  in  favor  of  strict  economy  and  account¬ 
ability  in  every  department  of  the  Government, 
yet  I  would  strike  down  no  arm  of  the  public 
service,  that  1  might  go  home  and  tell  my  constit¬ 
uents  that  I  had,  by  my  vote,  saved  so  much  of, 


the  people's  money.  There  is  no  branch  of  the 
public  service  that  can  be  dispensed  with;  neither 
do  I  expect  to  be  able  to  support  a  grown-up  man 
as  cheaply  as  a  new-born  infant.  I  intend  to  show, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  egotism,  but  in  vindication  of 
the  truth  of  history,  that,  as  a  people,  we  are  as 
wise,  as  honest,  and  as  economical  as  were  our 
fathers.  Sir,  we  have  lived  to  but  little  purpose 
if  we  have  degenerated  either  as  a  people  or  as  a 
nation.  There  are,  no  doubt,  plenty  of  corrupt 
men;  but  I  hope  the  time  may  never  come  when 
I  shall  be  made  to  believe  that  this  Government 
is  corrupt,  either  in  the  legislative,  executive,  or 
judicial  department. 

And  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  take  occasion 
to  observe,  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  all  that  is  in  the  past  is  good,  and  all  in  the 
present  is  evil — that  as  we  go  forward  decay 
progresses,  and  as  we  turn  back,  we  are  then,  and 
then  only,  refreshed  with  wide-spread  examples 
of  purity,  integrity,  and  patriotism;  and  the  whole 
body-politic  leavened  with  a  spirit  of  both  public 
and  private  economy.  From  the  early  days  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  down  to  the  times  in  which 
we  now  live,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  croakers 
in  private,  and  demagogues  in  public,  to  revile 
and  belittle  cotemporaneous  men  and  things,  by 
insulting  comparisons  with  the  exaggerated  past. 
W e  are  told  by  Englishmen  of  the  good  old  days 
of  Gueen  Bess — those  good  old  days  when  men 
and  women  were  burned  at  the  stake,  for  using 
their  tongues  too  freely.  Of  the  palmy  days  of 
England  under  the  Georges — those  palmy  days 
when  Prime  Ministers  stood  at  the  doors  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  money  in  hand,  openly 
and  unblushingly  purchasing  the  Nvotes  of  mem¬ 
bers.  The  truth  is,  human  nature  is  the  same 
now  as  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  world 
— only  to  be  restrained,  influenced,  and  improved 
by  wise  teachings,  good  examples,  and  the  light 
of  our  Gospel  revelations.  We  had  Judas  Isca¬ 
riot  in  the  time  of  our  Savior,  and  Benedict 
Arnold  in  the  time  of  our  own  glorious  Revo¬ 
lution;  but  neither  the  betrayal  of  the  one  nor 
the  perfidy  of  the  other  interrupted  the  march  of 
Christianity,  or  the  spread  of  free  principles  and 
free  institutions.  *1  believe  that  as  a  people,  we 
are  just  as  honest,  just  as  economical,  just  as  pa¬ 
triotic,  and  fully  as  wise,  as  the  people  who  sent 
their  representatives  to  the  first  Continental  Con¬ 
gress.  I  say  that  we  are  as  wise  as  our  fathers 
and  grandfathers;  and  we  ought  to  be  wiser,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  the  benefitof  their  experience,  with 
our  own  added  to  it.  I  believe  that  we  are  living 
in  an  age  of  wholesome  and  substantial  progress; 
progress  untainted  by  that  corruption  which 
many  of  our  journalists  and  public  men  would 
have  us  believe  pervades  every  branch  of  our 
Federal  and  State  Governments.  I  believe  that 
we  are  quite  as  good  and  know  as  much  as  the 
men  of  those  times  which  members  on  this  floor 
are  so  fond  of  reverting  to;  and  which  have  been 
reverted  to  during  the  last  five  thousand  years 
by  succeeding  generations  in  reference  to  preced¬ 
ing  ones.  Fifty  years  ago,  Rev.  Sydney  Smith 
wrote: 

“  All  this  cant,  then,  about  our  ancestors,  is  merely  an 
abuse  of  words,  by  transferring  phrases  true  of  cotempo¬ 
rary  men  to  succeeding  ages.  Whereas,  of  living  men  the 
oldest  has  the  most  experience  ;  of  generations  the  oldest 
has  the  least  experience.  Our  ancestors,  up  to  the  con¬ 
quest,  were  children  in  arms ;  chubby  boys  in  the  time  of 
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Edward  I.;  striplings  under  Elizabeth  ;  men  in  the  reign  of 
Uueen  Anne;  and  we  only  are  the  white  bearded,  silver 
headed  ancients  who  have  treasured  up,  and  are  prepared 
to  profit  by,  dll  the  experience  which  human  life  can  sup¬ 
ply.” 

It  was  well  said  in  a  report  made  to  this  House 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  [iVir.  Boyce,]  that  “  the 
United  States  have  made  the  most  astonishing 
advancement  in  material  progress  of  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  history,  ancient  or  modern.”  The  true 
basis  of  expenditure  in  our  Government  is  popu¬ 
lation,  extent  of  country,  and  wealth;  and  when 
you  compare  these  now  with  the  year  1800,  you 
will  find  that  the  Government  is  as  economically 
administered  at  this  time  as  it  was  at  that  period. 
To  prove  this,  I  have  only  to  institute  a  compar¬ 
ison  between  those  two  periods,  and  let  the  House 
and  the  country  judge  for  themselves: 

The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1800  was.  .5,305,941 
Value  of  real  and  personal  estate  belonging 

to  individuals . $1,526,455,250 

Extent  of  territory,  (square  miles) .  754,007 

The  expenditures,  exclusive  of  the  public 

debt,  were .  .  .  $7,411,369  97 

The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1859 

was .  28,500,000 

The  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  be¬ 
longing  to  individuals . $11,500,000.0  0 

Extent  of  territory,  (square  miles) .  2,637,755 

The  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1859,  as  estimated  by  the.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury .  $74,055,896  99 

This. shows  an  increase  in  the  expenditures, 
from  1800  to  1859,  exclusive  of  payments  on  the 
public  debt,  of  1010  pefcent.;  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion  of  650  per  cent.;  increase  in  wealth,  760  per 
cent.;  increase  in  extent  of  territory,  310  per  cent 
These  are  the  three  principal  elements  which 
constitute  the  basis  of  expenditure;  but  to  them 
may  be  added  the  increase  of  100  per  cent.,  at 
least,  in  almostevery  article  of  subsistence,  which 
has  caused  a  like  increase  in  the  wages  of  labor, 
and  of  the  salaries  of  all  the  officers,  men,  and 
laborers  engaged  in  the  public  service. 

In  1800  our  territory  was  small,  being  only  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  and  seven  square 
miles.  In  18l  3,  we  acquired  Louisiana,  with  a 
territory  stretching  across  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  Pacific  ocean.  This  territory  was  inhab¬ 
ited  by  savages,  whose  usufruct  right  to  the  land 
had  to  be  extinguished  before  it  could  be  settled 
by  the  white  man.  In  1816,  we  acquired  Florida, 
and  took  it  with  all  its  responsibilities,  its  claims, 
and  its  hostile  Indians.  In  1845,  we  annexed 
Texas,  taking  in  at  once  a  whole  Republic  as  large 
nearly  as  the  original  thirteen  States,  with  its 
debts,  its  liabilities,  and  its  hostile  savages.  In 
1848,  we  acquired  New  Mexico  and  California; 
and  in  1854,  we  purchased  the  Mesilla  valley,  or 
what  is  now  called  Arizona.  By  these  acquisi¬ 
tions,  we  have  now  one  hundred  and  seventy -five 
distinct  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians  in  the  United 
States.  The  amount  of  land  to  which  the  occu¬ 
pant  or  usufruct  right  of  these  Indians  has  been 
extinguished  by  the  Government,  is  five  hundred 
and  eighty-one  million  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-eightacres, 
at  a  cost  of  $49,816,344.  The  whole  cost  of  the 
Indian  bureau  in  1800  was  $31  22,  and  it  did  not 
reach  $200,000  until  the  year  1815.  During  the 
year  ending  30th  June,  1859,  it  was  $2,659,389. 
These  expenditures  may  be  considered  in  the 
nature  of  permanent  investments,  as  the  Govern¬ 


ment  is  yearly  in  the  receipt  of  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  sale  of  those  lands  to  which  the  Indian 
title  has  been  extinguished.  The  following  ta¬ 
bles,  which  I  have  had  prepared  at  the  General 
Land  Office,  will  exhibit  another  item  of  largely 
increased  expenditures,  on  account  of  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  territory,  as  well  as  the  rapid  prog¬ 
ress  and  development  of  our  country: 

1800.  1858. 

Area  in  square  miles  of  the  United  States,  754, 007  2,637,755 


Number  of  land  offices .  4  87 

Number  of  surveyors  general’s  offices. .  L  12 

Number  of  acres  surveyed  from  1800  to  1810, 

!  (estimated) . .  4,500,000 


Number  of  acres  surveyed  from  1848  to  1858...  111,711,905 
Number  of  acres  sold  and  located  with  military 


bounty  warrants,  from  1800  to  1810 .  2,775,922 

Number  of  acres  sold  and  located  with  military 
bounty  warrants,  from  1848  to  1858 .  90,634,443 


In  1800,  we  had  but  one  territorial  government; 
while  in  1859  we  have  six,  and  all  dependent  on 
the  Government  for  support.  In  1857,  we  had 
to  support  seven  territorial  governments — more 
than  half  as  many  as  there  were  original  States 
of  the  Union;  and  now  we  have  three  more 
knocking  at  the  door  of  Congress. 

I  shall  speak  of  other  causes  of  increased  ex¬ 
penditure  in  thqjr  proper  places. 

I  have  stated  the  wealth  of  the  country  from 
the  best  data  that  could  be  obtained;  and,  as  a 
consequence  of  it,  our  exports  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  have  increased  from  $89,000,000,  in  round 
numbers,  in  1800,  to  $362,000,000  in  1857,  and 
$324,000,000  in  1858.  The  tonnage  of  the  United 
States  has  increased  from  972,492  tons,  in  1800, 
to  5,049,808  tons  in  1858.  From  1800  to  1810,  the 
amount  of  coinage  at  the  Mint,  branch  mints,  and 
assay  office,  (New  York,)  was  only  $6,819,807  75. 
From  1^48  to  1858 it  was  $512,238,184  91.  Take 
into  consideration,  then,  the  population,  extent, 
and  wealth  of  the  country  now;  the  wages  of 
labor,  and  the  cost  of  subsistence;  the  consequent 
increase  of  the  salaries  of  all  the  officers  and  em¬ 
ployes  of  every  department  of  the  Government, 
and  compare  them  with  that  of  1800;  and  you  will 
find  that  the  Government  is  as  economically  ad¬ 
ministered  in  1859,  as  it  was  at  the  former  period. 

Thus  far  1  have  spoken  of  the  progress  of  the 
country  and  of  the  causes  of  increased  expendi¬ 
ture  generally.  I  will  now  notice.separately  the 
three  Departmentsof  the  Government  upon  which 
extravagance  is  mostly  charged.  I  wish  my  time 
would  allow  me  to  discuss  them  fully,  but  it  will 
not. 

And  first,  the  War  Department.  Our  Army, 
when  filled  up,  consists  of  eighteen  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  men.  There  are  in  actual 
service  seventeen  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  men.  Upon  these  troops  devolve  the 
protection  of  our  whole  frontier.  Almost  every 
fortification  in  the  East  has  been  abandoned;  the 
troops  have  gone  to  the  West.  The  necessities 
of  the  service  have  demanded  it.  They  went 
there  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  settlers 
upon  the  frontiers,  and  to  quell  a  formidable  re¬ 
bellion  which  occurred  in  the  Territory  of  Utah. 

I  know  that  the  expenses  of  the  Army  have  in¬ 
creased,  but  why  have  they  increased?  The  cost 
of  the  Army  is  well  defined  when  it  is  stationary, 
because  the  pay  of  the  men  is  fixed  by  law,  their 
rations  are  fixed  by  law,  and  almost  every  iterrf 
of  expenditure  is  regulated  by  law  for  the  main- 
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tennnre  of  the  Army  when  not  in  motion.  But, 
sir,  the  great  item  of  the  increased  expenditure  of 
our  Army  is  that  for  transportation.  That  in¬ 
crease  lias  gone  up,  within  the  last  two  years, 
millions  of  dollars.  Previous  to  that  time,  we  Imd , 
it  is  true,  some  hostile  Indiuns  upon  the  frontier; 
but  a  large  portion  of  ihe  Army  was  then  in  our 
barracksalong  the  Atlanticcoast.  Upon  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  Indian  hostilities  in  Oregon,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  New  Mexico,  and  in  Texas,  a  large 
portion  of  our  Army  was  ordered  there.  More 
than  a  year  ago  a  formidable  and  dangerous  rebel¬ 
lion  threatened  us  in  Utah,  which  took  the  whole 
body  of  our  troops  to  the  plains,  except  as  many 
as  were  required  to  take  care  of  the  Government 
property  at  the  deserted  barracks. 

In  supporting  this  army  every  gentleman  who 
is  at  all  acquainted  with  that  country  knows  the 
difficulties  that  had  to  be  encountered.  You  have 
to  haul  the  entire  subsistence  a  thousand  miles; 
you  bad  to  keep  your  army  in  the  fastnesses  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  winter,  in  order  to 
be  ready  for  the  spring  campaign.  It  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  the  settlements.  There  are  now  in  ac¬ 
tive  service  on  the  plains,  about  eleven  thousand 
men,  the  subsistence  for  which  has  to  be  brought 
either  from  the  Pacific  or  from  the  Mississippi  val¬ 
ley.  This  transportation  costs  large*sumsof money. 
A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  army  was  ordered  to 
Utah,  without  a  dollar  of  money  in  the  quarter¬ 
master’s  or  in  the  commissary ’s  chest.  Congress 
was  in  session  for  three  months  before  they  fur¬ 
nished  the  Secretary  of  War’ with  the  necessary 
means  for  transportation.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  provisions  and  transportation  naturally 
cost  higher  than  if  they  had  had  the  money  in 
hand.  But,  after  the  passage  of  the  deficiency  bill, 
I  venture  to  say,  there  has  not  a  contract  been 
made  for  subsistence  or  transportation,  or  for  ar.y 
expense  in  the  quartermaster’s  department  that 
would  not,  so  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  com¬ 
mand  the  approval  of  every  member  of  this  House. 
Thus,  sir,  however  much  the  march  of  the  army 
to  this  wilderness  country  may  have  increased 
the  expenditures,  it  did  not  cost  too  much;  it  did 
not  cost  more  than  was  necessary.  We  have  now 
Indian  hostilities  from  the  British  possessions  on 
the  Pacific  to  Texas, and  even  extending  to  the  pen¬ 
insula  of  Florida.  Thisarmy  is  scattered  all  along 
the  frontier  to*protect  our  people.  A  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  troops  have  remained  in  the  rebellious 
Territory  of  Utah ,  to  suppress  insurrection  in  that 
Territory,  if  it  shall  again  break  out.  The  War 
Department  and  the  Government  labored  under 
great  embarrassment  in  reference  to  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  Utah  for  want  of  means,  which  Congress 
for  some  time  denied  them;  it  was  important  that 
the  insui lection  should  be  stopped  promptly. 
But  for  the  prompt  action  of  the  Government,  tnat 
rebellion  would  have  been  now  in  existence,  and 
have  continued  for  years  to  come.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  ended;  but  it  is  not  prudent,  nor  is  it 
safe,  to  withdraw  the  troops.  If  you  were  to  with¬ 
draw  them  now  the  rebellion  would  again  break 
out,  in  perhaps  a  more  threatening  aspect  than  it 
did  before. 

1  say  there  has  not  been  one  dollar  too  much 
money  expended  by  the  War  Department.  1 
know  there  are  many  things  included  under  the 
head  of  appropriations  for  the  War  Department 
which  do  not  properly  belong  to  it,  and  in  that 


way  the  expenditures  of  that  branch  of  the  service 
are  swelled  up  beyond  what  legitimately  belongs 
to  it.  For  instance,  the  construction  of  the  aque¬ 
duct,  for  bringing  water  into  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  which  will  cost  §3,000,000,  lias  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Army;  and  yet,  it  is  placed  to  the 
charge  of  the  War  Department.  The  items  of 
expense  for  the  construction  of  public  buildings 
all  over  the  country,  are  charged  to  the  War  De¬ 
partment.  In  this  wuy  millions  of  dollars  are 
charged  to  that  branch  of  the  service  which  are 
no  part  of  its  legitimate  expense. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  how  are  the  expenses 
of  the  War  Department  to  be  reduced  ?  A  few 
days  ago  I  put  that  question  to  a  gentleman  who 
was  clamoring  for  a  redu  tion  of  the  expenses 
of  the  Government.  “Reduce  your  Army  ex¬ 
penses,”  he  replied.  I  asked  him  how?  “  By 
calling  in  your  outposts.”  We  all  know  the  out¬ 
posts  are  the  most  expensive  posts  in  the  whole 
country,  because  they  are  the  furthest  from  the 
settlements.  But,  I  ask,  where  is  the  man  who 
will  agree  to  call  in  the  outposts,  and  leave  to  the 
merciless  tomahawk  »f  the  savage,  the  pioneer 
who  has  gone  there  to  open  up  the  country?  I 
for  one  will  not  consent  to  do  that.  I  will  vote 
an  ample  amount  of  money  and  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  men  to  protect  those  who  go  in  the  van¬ 
guard  to  subdue  the  forests  and  settle  up  our 
country.  There  is  no  way  then  in  which  you  can 
reduce  the  expenditures  of  the  Army  without  you 
'  call  in  the  outposts.  The  pay  of  the  men  in  the 
Army,  as  before  remarked,  is  fixed  by  law,  their 
rations  are  fix*  d,  and  when  you  are  compelled  to 
transport  them  from  place  to  place,  you  are  forced 
to  do  it  upon  such  terms  as  you  can  get;  you 
must  leave  that  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  War.  All  these  operations  have  been  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  Major  General  Jesup, 
who,  I  apprehend,  is  as  wise  in  that  branch  of 
the  public  service  as  any  member  of  this  House; 
and  not  only  so,  but  he  is  as  honest  a  man  as  any 
member  of  either  branch  of  Congress.  It  has 
been  under  the  supervision  of  such  a  man  that  all 
these  large  expenditures  have  occurred',  and  they 
have  been  such  only  as  were  demanded  by  the 
exigency  of  the  public  service. 

Passing  from  this,  I  come  to  the  Navy.  In 
1798,  we  had  a  very  small  Navy;  only  twelve  ves¬ 
sels  in  all.  We  had  six  vessels  which  had  been 
constructed  by  the  public,  and  six  which  had 
been  purchased  for  the  public  use.  In  that  y**ar 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  reported  to  the  House 
that,  for  the  maintenance  of  that  Navy,  and  for 
the  completion  of  the  vessels  then  on  the  sto.  ks, 
§2, 212, UU0  would  be  required.  At  that  time  our 
coast  was  confined  entirely  to  the  Atlantic,  ex- 
;  tending  only  from  Passamaquoddy  to  St.  Mary’s; 
and  the  extent  of  the  shore  line  of  the  main  land, 
measuring  ihe  general  indentations  of  bays  and 
sounds,  was  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty- 
one  statute  miles.  The  present  shore  line  of  the 
UnitedStates,  includingthe  western  coast, is  seven 
thousand  and  sixty-four  miles;  and  we  have  now, 
in  all,  eigliitj-eiglit  vessels.  We  have  nearly  half 
as  many  squadrons  now  as  we  had  vessels  in 
1798.  We  have  built  more  vessels  since  I  have 
been  a  member  of  Congress  than  constituted  our 
whole  Navy  at  that  early  day.  »Our  Navy  now 
whitens  almost  every  sea;  and  it  is  the  only  arm 
of  the  service  by  which  the  power  of  the  nation 
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can  be  felt  abroad.  Will  any  gentleman  here  say 
it  is  too  large  ?  I  apprehend  not.  They  would 
rather  say,  from  experience,  that  it  is  too  small. 
Only  a  short  time  since,  under  a  resolution  of 
Congress,  the  President  sent  a  fleet  to  demand 
satisfaction  for  injuries  done  to  our  citizens  by 
one  of  the  weakest  Powers  upon  the  globe.  So 
far  was  our  Navy  from  being  adequate  to  that 
service,  that  the  President  had  notvessels  to  send, 
and  he  had  to  turn  the  Navy  Department  into  a 
charter  party,  and  charter  a  number  of  vessels 
for  the  Paraguay  expedition. 

The  pay  of  the  officers  of  the  Navy,  seamen, 
and  marines,  is  fixed  by  law.  To  maintain  a 
man-of-war  at  sea,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in 
1798,  reported  to  Congress  that  it  would  require 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
We  have  noweight  navy-yard§,  and  eighty-eight 
vessels.  The  pay,  as  I  say,  of  the  officers  and 
men  is  fixpd  by  law,  so  that  not  a  dollar  can  be 
deducted  from  that  expense;  and  where,  I  ask 
you,  are  you  going  to  save  money  in  reducing  the 
expenditures  of  the  Navy  Department  ?  Will  you 
do  it  by  refusing  to  vote  a  sufficient  supply  to  carry 
on  the  navy-yards?  If  you  do  that  you  might 
just  as  well  bring  home  your  vessels  and  tie  them 
up;  and  say  you  will  have  no  Navy.  Two  million 
dollars  are  now  asked  for  the  support  of  these 
navy-yards.  I  need  not  tell  you  what  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  those  navy-yards.  They  are  the  ground¬ 
work  of  the  whole  Navy.  Refuse  to  furnish  them 
means,  and  you  must  tie  up  your  ships,  because 
they  must  be  repaired,  and  they  must  have  the 
material  which  is  requisite  to  sustain  them  when 
they  are  at  sea.  All  those  things  are  constructed 
at  the  navy-yards.  The  whole  of  those  eighty- 
eight  vessels  are  now  at  sea,  and  in  active  service, 
with  the  exception  of  those  now  upon  the  stocks 
and  a  few  receiving  ships;  and  so  far  from  deduct¬ 
ing  from  them  we  ought  to  add  to  them,  because 
the  Navy  is  not  now  strong  enough. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  with  the 
unsettled  condition  of  Europe  and  European  dy¬ 
nasties,  we  know  not  what  day  we  may  be  pre¬ 
cipitated  into  war  upon  the  high  seas;  and  if  we 
have  not  vessels  enough  now  to  demand  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  weakest  Powers  upon  the  globe 
for  injuries  done  our  citizens,  I  ask  what  our  con¬ 
dition  would  be  if  we  had  to  meet  the  combined 
navies  of  England  and  France  ?  Our  Navy  is  not 
as  large  as  that  of  Brazil,  and  you  cannot  reduce 
it.  Every  dollar  you  refuse  to  furnish  to  the 
Navy  below  what  is  necessary,  you  take  that 
much  labor  from  the  Navy, and  that  much  mate¬ 
rial  which  you  have  to  make  up  in  after  days  by 
an  appropriation  three-fold  greater  than  if  you 
make  it  now. 

I  do  not  believe,  then,  that  the  expenses  of  the 
War  Department,  or  the  expenses  of  the  Navy 
Department,  are  more  than  commensurate  to  the 
demands  and  requirements  of  the  public  service. 
I  cannot  see,  at  this  time,  how  less  than  two  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  will  answer  the  wants  of  the  service 
in  the  eight  navy-yards  in  the  United  States.  If 
you  reduce  it  below  what  is  necessary,  you  only 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  larger  appropriation  at 
some  future  day.  There  is  no  economy  in  refus¬ 
ing  necessary  appropriations.  Keep  up  your 
navy-yards,  and  keep  your  vessels  in  good  repair; 
and  you  will  not  only  give  efficiency  to  the  ser¬ 
vice,  but  you  will  save  money  to  the  Government. 


And  now  as  to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Our  postal  system  dates  from  1775,  when  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  elected  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  by  the  colonial  Congress,  then  in  session  at 
Philadelphia.  When  the  present  Government 
went  into  operation,  in  1789,  William  Osgood,  of 
Massachusetts,  was  appointed  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  by  General  Washington.  There  were,  then, 
seventy-five  post  offices  in  the  United  States,  and 
about  two  thousand  miles  of  post  road.  There 
was  one  main  line  from  Wiscasset,  in  Maine,  to 
Savannah,  in  Georgia,  with  about  ten  cross  lines 
towards  the  "western  country.  From  time  to  time, 
Congress  has  increased  the  post  roads  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  until  the  number  of  post  offices  on  the 
1st  of  December,  1858,  was  twenty-eight  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  and  seventy-three;  of  mail 
routes,  eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
six;  and  the  length  of  post  roads,  two  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  six  hundred  and  three  miles. 
Our  postal  system  has  grown  up  like  magic;  and 
I  may  say,  too,  that  in  its  rise,  its  progress,  and 
its  expansion,  has  furnished  to  the  people  of  this 
country  as  much  solid  comfort  and  advantage  as 
any  other  Department  of  the  Government.  Gen¬ 
tlemen  charge  extravagance  upon  the  Post  Office 
Department;  and  yet  see,  at  every  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  from  one  hundred  to  one  thousand  addi¬ 
tional  mail  routes  created,  which  must  increase 
largely  the  expenses  of  the  Department.  They 
allow  those  new  mail  routes  to  be  established 
without  making  any  objection;,  and  yet  upon 
those  routes  the  Postmaster  General  is  bound  to 
put  mail  service.  These  routes  are  established 
without  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  service;  and  the 
action  of  Congress  is  an  instruction  to  the  Post¬ 
master  General.  He  has  no  discretion;  he  is 
bound  to  put  the  service  upon  those  routes.  We 
have,  I  have  said,  two  hundred  and  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  six  hundred  and  three  miles  of  post  roads 
established  by  Congress;  and  on  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1859,  there  were  in  operation,  in  the 
United  States,  twenty-seven  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-seven  miles  of  railroad,  the  cost  of 
which  was  $961,047,364. 

This  is  another  great  fact  to  show  the  rapid  prog¬ 
ress  of  our  country,  its  advancement  in  wealth, 
power  and  everything  that  can  minister  to  the 
physical  or  intellectual  comfort  of  man.  Your 
mails  are  carried  on  these  railroads,  which  gives 
to  them  such  accelerated  speed  as  to  almost  anni¬ 
hilate  space,  and  enables  the  remotest  parts  of 
our  country,  in  a  few  hours,  or  a  few  days,  to 
communicate  with  the  capital  of  the  nation. 

This  has  grown  up  within  the  last  few  years, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  expenses  have 
largely  increased.  Whenever  Congress  establishes 
a  new  mail  route,  it  must  increase  the  expenses 
still  more.  Again,  sir,  the  cost  of  everything  has 
gone  up.  At  the  last  lettings  I  had  occasion  to 
examine  the  bids,  because  they  covered  my  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  and  I  know  that  they  were 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  higher,  upon 
an  average,  than  they  were  four  years  before, 
when  I  first  came  to  Congress. 

Sir,  I  would  not  countenance  a  useless  expend¬ 
iture  of  money  by  any  Department  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment;  but,  when  properly  expended,  I  would 
as  soon  vote  money  out  of  the  public  Treasury  for 
the  Post  Office  Department,  as  for  the  civil  list, 
the  Army,  or  the  Navy.  It  comes  more  directly 
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in  contnct  with  the  people  than  any  other  branch 
of  the  Government.  It  is  through  that  Depart¬ 
ment  nil  your  correspondence,  public  and  private,  i| 
business  and  social,  must  pass;  and  he  who  re-  I 
ceives  or  sends  but  half  a  dozen  letters  a  year  | 
appreciates  the  convenience  as  highly  as  the  mer¬ 
chant  who  sends  and  receives  his  thousands. 
Every  man  is  willing  to  beAr  his  part  of  the  ex¬ 
pense,  because  the  comfort  and  convenience  de¬ 
rived  from  it,  seen  and  felt  almost  every  day, are 
invaluable.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  then, 
that  while  the  Government  reserves  to  itself  the 
exclusive  right  of  carrying  the  mail,  and  refuses 
to  allow  individuals  to  do  it,  I  would  have  suffi¬ 
cient  mail  service  to  supply  the  whole  country,  if 
every  dollar  of  the  cost  had  to  come  from  the 
public  Treasury. 

But  Congress  goes  on,  from  time  to  time,  to 
establish  overland  mail  routes,  steamship  lines, 
and  mail  routes  upon  rivers  which  now  are  of 
very  little  use.  They  require  thd  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  to  put  service  upon  them;  and  then,  when  an 
appropriation  bill  comes  up,  gentlemen  rise  and 
attack  the  Postmaster  General,  because  the  ex- 

Eenses  are  top  high.  Why  did  Congress  pass  a 
ill  establishing  a  post  road  from  the  Mississippi 
river  to  the  Pacific  ocean?  That  was  done  the  last 
day  of  the  session ,  previous  to  the  incoming  of  the 
present  Administration.  Neither  this  Congress  i 
nor  this  Administration  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  establishment  of  the  overland  mail  route  to 
California.  1  f  they  had  had  Judging  from  the  past, 
it  would  not  have  been  established.  At  the  lastses-  : 
sion  of  Congress,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  both 
Houses  establishing  another  overland  mail  route 
from  St.  Joseph ,  in  Missouri ; and  but  for  the  veto 
of  the  President,  would  have  become  a  law. 

If  you  want  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  Post  j 
Office  Department,  you  must  repeal  your  laws 
establishing  the  several  overland  mail  routes — ay, 
sir,  and  you  must  stop  authorizing  these  steam¬ 
ship  lines.  You  must  place  these  lines  upon  the 
same  footing  with  the  mail  service  upon  the  land, 
and  let  out  the  contracts  to  the  lowest  bidder.  If 
you  will  do  that,  stop  the  steamboat  lines  where 
they  are  unnecessary,  and  act  upon  the  Post¬ 
master  General’s  recommendation  to  give  the 
carriage  of  the  mail  upon  land  and  upon  sea  to 
the  lowest  bidder,  without  regard  to  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  passengers,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  in 
five  years,  with  the  present  postage,  the  Post 
Office  Department  will  be  self-sustaining.  It  has 
not  had  a  fair  trial.  It  has  had  crowded  upon  it 
railway  carriage  at  enormous  prices.  There,  too,  ' 

I  would  interfere,  and  fix  a  reasonable  maximum 
price  for  carrying  the  mail.  If  a  reasonable  price 
were  settled  upon,  I  have  no  doubt  it  v/buld  be  j 
acquiesced  in  by  these  companies.  With  these 
reforms,  sir,  the  Department  can  be  made  self- 
sustaining  without  the  increase  of  postage,  or  the 
abolition  of  the  franking  privilege. 

I  need  not  speak  of  the  present  head  of  the  Post 
Office  Department.  1  did  not  come  here  to  de-  ; 
fend  him.  He  needs  no  defense.  One  thing,  how-  I 


1  ever,  he  has  done  which  has  not  been  done  here¬ 
tofore.  He  has  gone  beyond  the  railroads  and 
the  big  steamships.  He  has,  sir,  furnished  the 
country  proper,  the  hills  and  the  valleys,  with 
mail  service,  to  which  they  were  entitled,  but 
which  had  heretofore  been  obstinately  denied 
them.  For  this  he  is  entitled  to  credit. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  want  to  reduce  the 
expenditures  of  the  Government,  let  us  go  to  work 
and  do  something  of  the  kind  that  1  have  indi¬ 
cated.  Let  us  repeal  these  laws  which  render  it 
necessary  to  make  uselessexpenditures;  which  re¬ 
quire  the  erection  of  useless  public  buildings,  on 
which  millions  of  dollars  are  thrown  away  annu¬ 
ally.  Let  us  repeal  the  laws  establishing  overland 
mail  routes  and  steamship  lines,  und  we  can  save 
millions  in  that  way.  Let  us  try,  at  every  other 
point,  to  reduce  the  expenditures  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  before  we  call  home  the  ships  that  protect 
our  commerce  on  every  sea  and  our  citizens  in 
every  clime;  or  before  we  call  in  our  outposts  and 
leave  the  people  on  the  frontier  to  the  mercy  of 
hostile  savages. 

It  has  not  been  my  purpose,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  remarks  I  have  submitted,  to  show  that  the 
expenses  of  the  Government  cannot  be  reduced; 
but  first,  that  for  the  last  half  century  they  have 
not  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  growth,  expan¬ 
sion,  wealth,  and  population  of  the  country.  And 
secondly ,  that  they  have  not  exceeded  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  public  service,  as  now  organized  by 
law.  If,  then,  too  much  money  has  been  expend¬ 
ed,  upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility?  I  an¬ 
swer,  upon  Congress,  and  not  upon  the  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Sir,  during  the  last  Congress  there  were  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety  distinct  items  of  appropriations 
made;  which  were  not  asked  for  or  recommended 
by  any  Executive  Department  of  the  Government, 
amounting  in  all  to  §11,489,779  99.  And  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  we  all  remember  that 
§5, DUO, 000  had  to  be  added  to  the  loan  bill,  to 
meet  appropriations  notasked  for  or  contemplated 
by  the  Executive.  Yet,  gentlemen  complain  of  the 
extravagance  of  the  Administration.  Nay,  more, 
sir.  These  gentlemen,  who  complain  so  much 
about  extravagance,  make  no  move  to  repeal  the 
laws,  to  execute  which  the  appropriations  are 
made.  Let  them  commence  reform  in  the  right 
way,  by  a  repeal  of  those  laws  requiring  unneces¬ 
sary  appropriations,  and  not  defeat  the  appro¬ 
priation  bills,  and  leave  the  law  remaining  on  the 
statute-book  unexecuted.  I  ask  you,  is  it  states¬ 
manlike  ?  Is  it  just  for  gentlemen  to  sit  here  from 
Congress  to  Congress  and  wait,  at  each  session, 
for  the  appropriation  bills  to  come  up,  and  then 
defeat  them,  to  exhibit  their  economizing  spirit 
to  the  world,  and  particularly  to  their  constitu¬ 
ents?  While  1  am  here,  1  expect  to  vote  such  ap¬ 
propriations  as  are  required  by  existing  law  and 
as  the  requirements  of  the  public  service  demand; 
and  leave  my  constituents  to  settle  the  question 
as  to  whether  1  am  right  or  wrong. 

[Here  the  hammer  fell.] 


